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he became a clerk with a Boston firm dealing in
paints and oils.

Two years later, at the age of twenty-one, he
moved to New York City and worked for the
firm of Schenck & Downing, a firm specializing
in paints and oils. In 1854 he became a partner
in the firm of Raynolds, Devoe & Pratt, which
engaged in the same line of business. Foreseeing
the great growth of the petroleum industry,
which came into existence with the discovery of
oil in Pennsylvania, Pratt withdrew from this
concern in 1867, and in conjunction with Henry
H. Rogers \_q.-v.~\ established the firm of Charles
Pratt & Company. It began the refining of crude
oil on a large scale at Greenpoint, Long Island,
as well as the manufacture of many valuable by-
products, which had theretofore been unknown.
Under the trade mark "Pratt's Astral Oil" the
firm produced a high quality of illuminating oil,
the fame of which spread all over the world. On
Oct. 15, 1874, the Pratt works, which had then
a capacity of 1500 barrels a day and were re-
garded as the most successful of all refineries,
were acquired by John D. Rockefeller. Pratt
joined the Standard Oil combination with con-
siderable reluctance, since he was afraid that the
product of his refinery, for which he felt a per-
sonal responsibility, might suffer in quality once
it was swallowed up in a larger organization.
This fear proved to be unfounded. On account
of his shrewdness and business acumen Pratt
came to rank high in the councils of the Standard
Oil Company and was one of its principal guid-
ing spirits. With the rise in its resources, his
own personal fortune increased correspondingly,
so that he died the richest man in Brooklyn,
where he had made his home.

Frugal in disposition and averse to all flaunt-
ing or squandering of wealth, he felt that he
should devote part of his rapidly growing for-
tune to furthering projects that would be of
benefit to the community. Near his oil refinery
in Greenpoint, he erected a model tenement for
workingmen, "The Astral," with clean, conveni-
ent, and sanitary accommodations, which was
the first of its kind. Mindful of his own limited
scholastic opportunities, he was especially inter-
ested in the subject of education. He sent his
children to Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and,
having been made president of its board of trus-
tees, presented it in 1886 with a building that
had accommodations for 1000 pupils. He also
gave large sums to Amherst College and the
University of Rochester.

Manual training, however, appealed to him
most of all. In the belief that the best way to
help others was to teach them how to help them-
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selves, he determined to endow an institution
where the pupils could learn trades that would
enable them to be self-supporting through the
skilful use of their hands. At this period the
United States could boast of numerous engineer-
ing schools, but possessed no educational estab-
lishment covering the field of secondary techni-
cal education. In search of needed information
he visited England, France, Germany, Switzer-
land, and Austria gathering data on technical
schools, and at length founded Pratt Institute in
Brooklyn for the training of skilled artisans,
foremen, designers, and draftsmen. It opened on
Oct. 17, 1887, with a class of twelve students,
and its total annual enrollment in both day and
evening classes has since grown to over 5,000;
more than 170,000 men and women have been
taught within its walls. Through his interest in
the New York Mercantile Library he was led to
establish the Pratt Institute Free Library open
to all citizens. This was the first free public
library in either Brooklyn or New York City. A
firm believer in inculcating habits of saving, he
organized in 1888 "The Thrift/' a Savings and
Loan Association patterned after the Birkbeck
Building Society in London.

Below the medium height and inclined to
stoutness, Pratt had a sharp, pointed face, keen
searching eyes, a firm mouth, and wore a goatee.
He was modest and reserved in manner, but his
jovial disposition, unselfishness, and generous
spirit made him deeply beloved By tempera-
ment he was irresolute and slow in making up
his mind, although possessed of great nervous
energy. In business he was shrewd and far-see-
ing and his success as a merchant was in no small
measure due to careful attention to details and
an avoidance of waste. He was twice married:
in December 1854, to Lydia Ann, daughter of
Thomas Richardson of Belmont, Mass., by whom
he had a son and a daughter; she died in August
1861, and in September 1863 he married her sis-
ter, Mary Helen Richardson, by whom he had
five sons and a daughter. He was wrapped up
in his family and cared little for clubs or places
of amusement. In order to keep his descendants
together he purchased as a summer residence
Dosoris, an 8oo-acre tract at Glen Cove, Long
Island, where he built a manor house for him-
self and homes for his children as they married.
He was very religious, a devout Baptist, and
strict in his church attendance. To his gen-
erosity was due the erection of the beautiful
Emanuel Baptist Church in Brooklyn.
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